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Hints on Architectural Acoustics. 


BY HUGH 


PART 


CoMPUTATION 
HE first paper of this series discussed the relation 
| between atmospheric vibration and the sensation of 
ing, and gave reasons for believing that the acoustic 
ilities of an auditorium are dependent upon nothing 
» mysterious than its size, shape, material and con- 
ts, and the relative position of speaker and audience. 
of these factors are known to the architect, and all 
ept size are largely under his control. Theoretically, 
erefore, he is in a position to determine in advance the 
the 
fects of anexisting structure, and to make such correc- 


yustics of an intended building, to account for 
ns in design and arrangement as he may find neces- 
ry or desirable. The object of the present paper is to 
licate how these theoretic possibilities may be practi- 
ly realized. Accurate methods of computing loud- 
ess, distinctness, and quality of tone will be deduced 
ind illustrated. The application of these methods to 


auditoriums of different sizes will be fully discussed, and 


sans will be suggested whereby the most serious de- 
ts may be overcome without materially affecting the 
hitectural treatment. 


Loupness. In a properly designed auditorium there 


should be, a free and unobstructed view of the 


or 
ige. Conversely, there should be a straight path by 
which one small portion of the sound-wave produced by 
1e speaker’s voice can travel direct to the ear of each 
the 
ill be called the ‘‘ direct sound.”’ 


ember of audience.* This portion of the wave 
Other portions which 
reach the hearer from time to time by deflection from 
ralled the ‘‘deflected 


The latter are not infrequently audible after 


the surrounding surfaces will be 

; sounds.’ 
$s many as two hundred deflections —that is, after they 

ive traveled a mile or more, back and forth from wall 
wall 


second, some of these deflected sounds may not reach 


and as the velocity of sound is only 1,200 feet 


e hearer until several seconds after the direct sound. 
1 this way a single sound-wave may be heard as a pro- 

mnged tone, which gradually dies out as the last deflected 
inds are absorbed by repeated impact. 

As one-fifteenth of a second is the shortest perceptible 


ot necessary € scussion by the t i in- 
essed with.a € Mathematically ippre 
is vol g s sideration, because ar 
sudness adopte plies the s ine 











loudness are not exa 


rALLANT 


Il. 


AND PRACTICE. 


space of time, all sounds which reach the hearer within 
any particular fifteenth of a second combine to produce a 
single sensation whose intensity varies with the number 
For 
ent we are concerned with only the initial loudness 


is, the effect produced by the 


and loudness+ of the component sounds. 


sounds which reach 


the 
hearer during the first fifteenth of a second. ‘This initial 
the in- 
tensity of the original sound-wave, the number of sounds 


arriving within the first fifteenth of a second, the dist 


loudness is dependent upon four factors, namely 


ance 
traveled by each of these sounds, and the amount of each 
absorbed by impact before reaching the hearer. 


proposed 


It is now 
to show how these four factors may be dete1 
mined from data at the disposition of the architect. 

The intensity of the original sound-wave is evidently 
an extremely variable quantity, dependent upon the cal- 
ibre of the instrument by which the wave is produced 
and the particular modulation imposed by the speaker o1 


musician. What concerns the architect, however, is not 
how loud the sound happens mathematically to be in any 
particular case, but whether itis /oud enough 
lawn it is possible to converse with reasonable facility to 
a distance of nearly 200 feet, but here the conditions 
are exceptionally favorable, owing tothe almost complete 


In 
n 


auditorium, on the other hand, there are always sound 


absence of commotion and sound interference. an 


and also acer 
Under 


circumstances the direct sound of the speaker's voice can 


eddies whose effect cannot be estimated, 


tain amount of rustle among the audience. these 


not be comfortably understood to a distance of much 


more than 50 feet unless it is reinforced by one or more 


that 


original intensity of the sound-wave is such that a sin 


the 


ie 


deflected sounds. We shall, therefore, assume 


portion of it can be comfortably heard and understood 
of hall 


designate by the letter I the intensity (whatever it math- 


to a distance 50 feet from the speaker; and we 


ematically may be) of a single direct sound at this dis 
the to 


minimum efficient loudness, and any sound or combina 


tance. I is therefore intensity corresponding 


tion of sounds which falls below this standard will not be 


comfortably heard and understood 


The number of sounds reaching the hearer within the 






























; . . . . 
first fifteenth of a second can be cde 


termined directly from the archi- 
Fig. 4 


represents the plan of an auditorium 


tect'’s preliminary drawings. 


whose enclosing walls are WX, XY, 
YZ, and ZW. 


A the hearer 


S is the speaker and 
The direct sound of 
the speaker's voice reaches the 
hearer by the straight path SA 
The deflected 
by crooked 


SCDA, et« 


reach him 


SBA, 


sounds 


paths such as 


The most important of the de- 


which 


hearer after a single de- 


flected sounds are those 
reach the 
flection. The paths of these sounds 
may be laid out by the geometric 


construction shown in Fig. 5 In 


‘S 
this drawing WXYZ is the plan 
of an auditorium, and HIJK a ver- 
tical section. The speaker and 


listener are located respectively 


at S and A on the plan, and at S 


and A’ on the section. Draw AC 


perpendicular to XY, and prolong it to D, making CD 
Draw DS intersecting XY at B. 


equal to AC 


horizontal the 


SBA Fi 
the horizontal projection of the 
path of the sound deflected 
from the wall XY. The actual 


length of the path is evidently 


projection of 


point of deflection, and 


the hypothenuse of a right tri 
angle of which the legs are SBA 
and S’E. Similarly the length 
of the path of the direct sound 
is the hypothenuse of a right 
triangle legs SA 
and S’E. 


The diagram for two deflec- 


having as 


tions is shown in Fig. 6 and for 


three deflections in Fig. 7. 


Similar geometricconstructions 


can be applied to any number of 4 


deflections, but in an audito- 


rium over 50 feet in average 
dimension, sounds which have 
been deflected more than twice 
rarely reach the hearer within 
the first fifteenth of a second, 


on account of the length of their 


paths. Of course sounds de- 
flected from the rear wall are 
never available because they 


are likely to create sound inter- 
ference. The total number of 
sounds which combine to pro- 
loudness is, 


the initial 


therefore, 


duce 
distinctly limited, 


and for a rectangular audito- 


rium can often be estimated by WwW 


e y e. 


For curved surfaces the dia- 
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Cc S| 


Fic. IV 


B is the 


Fic. V 


sounds deflected to A in the plane of the section as tl 





gram is apt to be complicated. 
most convenient procedure is to 
out the sound paths as accurate 
possible, and then correct then 
slight alterations in direction 
the angles of deflection bec 
approximately equal to the co 
sponding angles of incidence. 
quently, however, the number: 
deflected sounds and the lengt 
their paths can be estimated 
sufficient accuracy without an e; 
diagram. Fig. 8 represents a 
tion — not necessarily vertical 
an auditorium surmounted 
This 
taken passing through S, A 
SBCDE!] 
is laid out accurately, the ang 
deflection with the tangents at 
C, D, E and F being made exa 
equal to the angles of inciden 


spherical dome. sectior 


the center of the dome. 


If FH falls, as shown, just beyo1 
A there will usually be as ma 


Lil¢ 


are points of deflection on the path SBCDEFH — in t 


case five. The longest path t1 
I eled by either of these so 

is approximately SBCDEFH 
and if this distance is not o 
70 feet longer than SA, all thes: 
deflected 


sounds will reac] 


within less than one-fifteent 


of a second after the dire 


sound. A complete discussion 
of all possible cases of curvatur 
would far exceed the limits of 
this essay, but the reader w 
readily extend the meth 
above suggested to pendet 
tives, niches, and other arch 
tectural surfaces. 


When the 


a 


principal so 


Y paths have been plotted, the 


length can be scaled from th 
drawing, and the sounds corr: 
sponding to paths not over 
feet longer than the path of the 
direct sound* may be selected a 
being the ones which combi! 
with the direct sound to produ 
the initial effect of loudness 
The amount of each sou 
absorbed by impact befor: 
reaching the hearer can be d: 
termined from the same di: 
gram. The points of impa 
are all located, and the archite 
is aware of the material of tl 
deflecting surface at each point 


Z 


He can therefore determine t A 


*See the discussion of loudness 


first article of this series. 
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tional part of each sound absorbed in each deflection 
to the following table of approximate 


bing capacities, which, for convenience, is repro- 


reference 


ed here from 
rst article. 

Vall, floor and 

ng surfaces 


‘+h as wain- 


SLi 
ing, wood or 
‘ble flooring, 


stering, glass 
masonry 

orb no sound. 

Heavy cur- 


ns, rugs and 


rpets without 
tting absorb 


e-quarter of 

1e sound. 
Carpeting upon 
ivy batting ab- 
s one-half of 


1e sound. I 
Cushions, or- V 
nary uphol- 


ery, and heavy 


Fic. VI 


free from the wall absorb three-quarters of the sound. 


-lting hung 


The audience and very heavily upholstered furniture 
absorb all the sound. 

The four factors of the initial intensity having been 
letermined by the means above indicated, their com- 

ined effect can be computed by the following method: - 

[ is the minimum efficient intensity and corresponds 
to the intensity of a direct sound at 50 feet from the 
speaker. As the intensity of sound varies inversely as 
the square of the distance from its source, the intensity 
iof any single sound which has traveled a distance d 
from the speaker will be 

2500 

[It does not make any difference whether the distance d 
is traveled in a straight or a crooked line, but in the latcer 
ase proper reduction must be made for absorption by im- 
act. For this purpose, 
the intensity must be 
alculated to the first 
point of deflection and 


+ 


“ey 
My 
iy 


a 


ie 


ien reduced by the 


proportionate amount 


ibsorbed in the first im- "= 
pact. The distance 

vhich would have 

1used this total reduction must then be calculated and 

idded to the distance between the first and second points 

deflection. The intensity at the second point of de- 

tion may then be calculated, further reduction made 

the loss due to the second impact, and so on until 

1e sound reaches the hearer. In this way the final 

7 ntensity of each sound reaching the hearer within the 
rst fifteenth of a second may be determined. These 

ntensities may then be added together. If the total is 

> great as I, then the combined effect of the component 
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7a, 


sounds will be /oud enough. If the total is less than I the 


combined effect will mot be /oud enough. This procedure 


will be best understood from the following illustrative 
example. 
60 feet from 


ich 


which it is deflecte 


to a hearer seated 


the speaker, is reinforced by a defl 


The direct sound 


Vv ected sound wh 


travels 25 feet toa curtain, from 


+5 feet further to the hearer. Will the resulting 
7 sound be loud enough ? 
The intensity of the direct sound on reaching the 


hearer is 


The intensity of the deflected sound at the point 


of impact is 


One-quarter of the deflected sound is lost by im 


pact with the curtain, therefore after the impact 


3 
i 


The distance corresponding to this reduced value is 


Adding to d, the 45 feet from the point of impact 
to the hearer we have 


d d + 45 74 


eflected 


Upon reaching the hearer the intensity of the d 
sound is 


SM) 2500 


d 74x74 
The total intensity of the direct and deflected sounds 
upon reaching the hearer is 


i= i+i=06.7 | 


0.45 I 1.16 


a 
“Shy, 


ae 


Fic: Vil 


As the total intensity is above the standard I, the com- 
bined sound will be loud enough. 

















































This method of determining loudness appears some- 
} 1 } 2a 1<-r . sae , 
what torml lable, Dut in practice it 1S rarely necessary to 

sil sical ii A a » Sinatentad shave The 
perform such a Calculation as lliustrated above. 1€ 
number and intensity of the deflected sounds can usually 


+ sent 


by eye with sufficient accuracy, anc 
essary it is usually simpli- 


fied by the fact that the 


deflected sounds strike 
a} 2 
either among the audience, 


where they are wholly ab- 
sorbed, or upon plaster, 
glass or wood, by which 
they are practically un- 
affected. 

DistinctNess. The con- 
ditions of distinctness are 
three: There must not be 
sound interference, exces- 


ho 


sive reverberation, ore 
article, some measure of 

sound interference will always unavoidably exist in any 
enclosed space, but the effects are not likely to become a 
serious menace so long as no sound is deflected to the au- 
dience from the rear wall, that is, the wall opposite the 


speaker. The methods of accomplishing this result are 
ill, therefore, be 


not in the nature of computation and w 


discussed later on in connection with practical design an 
construction 

Reverberation is prolongation of tone produced by re- 
peated deflection of the various portions of a single 
sound-wave. We have just dis- 
cussed its initial intensity in con- 
nection with the question of 
loudness. The most convenient 
measure of the total amount of re- 
verberation is the length of time 


that it remains audib 


le after its 
original cause has ceased. Meth- 
ods of computing this duration of 
audibility will be given in the dis- 
cussion of quality of tone, but 1 


o 


may be said here that for musical 
purposes a calculated reverbera- 
tion lasting 1.1 seconds gives B 
the best results in a small 
auditorium. For speaking pur- 
poses the time of reverberation 
should be as much shorter as 
possible. 

In an auditorium whose dimen- 


sions exceed 50 feet any rever- 


indistinctness, because the first 

deflected sounds may not reach the hearer until one- 
fifteenth of a second or more after the direct sound. 
This will be better understood by referring to Fig. 9, 
which represents the plan of an auditorium of indefinite 
size. S is the speaker, whom we will suppose to be 
standing toward the side where the hearer at A is seated. 
One sound of the speaker’s voice will travel direct to the 
hearer by the pathSA. Four others will reach him after 
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the floor and the ceiling. But now suppose that 





As explained in the first Fig. 








one deflection by the paths SBA, SCA, SDA and S| 


two more will arrive after a single deflection 


speaker happens to be standing on the front of a the 


L 


stage. The sound E will then be engulfed by the 
s 5 


scenium arch. D mi 
intentionally destroys 
prevent sound interfere: 
The sound which sti 
the floor will be complet 
absorbed by the audie: 
and if the auditoriun 
much over 50 feet wide 
high the sound B and 
sound from the ceiling 
arrive one-fifteenth of 
second or more after 
direct sound. The so 
of double and treble d 
tion will arrive even late 
VII. and consequently there 
remain only the sound ( 
break a perceptible interval of one-fifteenth of a s 
between the arrival of the direct sound and the arr 
of the first deflected sounds. The chance that ( 
happen to be deflected to one side by some irregula1 
of moulding, or absorbed by some curtain fold is 
tremely large, and there is a serious risk that the 
deflected sounds may not reach the hearer until so 
after the direct sound as to produce indistinctness. 
Theoretically, this contingency may be corrected 
proper inclination of the deflecting surfaces. Pra 


D 


cally, the architect is seldon 
a position to adapt his design 
closely to theoretical lines; eve: 
the labor of investigating and 
onciling the conditions of s 
hundreds of seats were not alm: 
prohibitive. Moreover the pr 
1 


lem is altered with every chang 
in the position of the speaker, a 


" where, as in the case of a theat 
or opera house, the actor or singe 
Cc has a considerable freedon 
movement, the alteration in t 
mathematical conditions n 
easily become fundamental. A 
a rule, therefore, where the 


mensions of an auditorium « 


fi 
~ ceed 50 feet, it is safer to proces 
by eliminating the reverberati 


altogether. It is extremely fort 
itous that the extreme dimensi 


beration is likely to result in Fic. IX to which reverberation can be c 


veniently utilized corresponds ¢« 
actly to the extreme distance to which the direct sound 
a speaker’s voice will readily carry. This coincide: 
makes it possible to draw a sharp dividing line betwe: 
those auditoriums which may best be treated by utili 
the effects of reverberation and those where it is des 
able to eliminate the reverberation by concentrating 1 
deflected sound upon the rear of the house where 
direct sound begins to need reinforcement. 
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' Partnership Agreements for Architects. 


BY WILLIAM L. 
4 LTHOUGH this might be called the age of corpora- 


tions, there are certain classes of business where 


rtnerships are still much favored. This is especially 
professional circles: nor is it to be wondered at, 
ise where professional men join together for their 
tal benefit, ordinarily there is not the same amount 
ipital involved, and thus the chief reason for the 


the corporate form, viz., the restriction of per- 


liability, does not have the same force and effect. 
in, there is a great tendency among many of the 
tes to restrict the powers of corporations, and in prac- 
ly all, there are requirements necessitating the filing 
reign corporations 01 papers and the payment of cer- 
fees before they can do business in another State. 
ther than this, an association of professional men usu- 
ills for and requires much closer personal and social 
ions than are generally required in the ordinary busi- 
ss world. 


disadvantages show at a glance the reasons for the 


Even the enumeration of these few benefits 


nued popularity of partnerships among professional 
[t is for this reason, and because throughout legal 
ature it is difficult to find a special form of partner- 
agreement for architects, that this article, with its 
oposed agreement has been offered, with the hope that 
may be of general aid in the formation of such part- 
rships in the future. 
A partnership, being generally considered a contract 
tion is, of course created, limited, regulated and ter- 
nated, as between the parties themselves, by their 
ticles of agreement; and under the law to-day partners 
generally enter into any agreements which are not 
If 
the express contract does not cover all the duties and ob- 
the which 
ire necessary to be determined will ordinarily be im- 


id as against statutory provisions or public policy. 


ations as between parties, then those 


lied, and such implication is to be collected and in- 
ferred largely from the conduct and general practice of 
parties. Onthis account and because of the vagaries of 
man nature it is much safer and better in a partnership 
agreement, as in any other, to express clearly and con- 
sely the various rights, obligations, duties, powers, etc., 
f the partners, so that there can be no possibility of any 
tferences as to the meaning of the articles or of any 
rds used therein. 
Although it is generally assumed that anyone may be- 
me a partner, it should be remembered that an infant’s 
ntract of partnership is voidable at his option, even 
ugh during the continuation of the relationship he 
wuld have all of the rights and powers of a partner. 
irther, at common law it would seem that aliens who 
e subjects of nations which are at peace with each other 
iy enter into partnership, but upon the breaking out of 
ir between their respective countries the relationship 
probably annulled. 
No particular formalities are required upon entering 
to a contract of partnership, but it should be noted that 
uder the Statute of Frauds an agreement to form a part- 
ership in the future, which by its terms could not be, or is 





BOW 


one year from it 


affecting to a large extent the architectural 


. ist) 
MAN, C.E. 

not to be performed or begun within one year, « n agree 
ment for a present partnership to continue tor moret i 


Ss COMmencement, 1S void if not in writing 


In the latter situation the oral contract, when acted upon 


and business conducted under it, is valid and binding at 
least during the time the parties were doing sines 
under it. 

In most branches of business and in most of the pro 


fessions, specialization is to-day a sz) (a non and it 


profession 


This profession often requires its business manager, its 


it 
practical builder, its esthetic member, its interior deco 
rator, and in some cases its politician. [hese various 


qualities are usually gathered in two or tl 
the led 


and 


vacancies filled with salaried or commissioned 
men. Naturally this situation requires some considera 
tion in the partnership articles 
The following agreement is suggested as a basis, which 
with changes made to suit the number of contracting 
parties, their general circumstances, local conditions a 
personal idiosyncrasies, should afford architects an oppot 
tunity to enter into partnership knowing exactly what 


their relations will be. After the important articles will 
be found short comments regarding the same and othe1 
possible or probable forms and changes which such con 


ditions or 


circumstances may require, with reas fi 
the selection of the article recommended. 
ARTICLES OF PARTNERSHII 

THis AGREEMENT made 19 
by and between A. B., of , the 
first party, and C. D., of , the se 
ond party. 

WueErEAS A. B. has for some time carried on the pra 
tice, profession and business of architecture, with offices 
in City, State of 

iforesaid; and 

WHEREAS the said A. B. has agreed to admit the said 

C. D. into partnership (in consideration of the pay 
) the said ( LD). of the sum of 


ment to the said A. B. 
s by way of premium 
Due tothe factthat ar 
made by a well-known arc 
some younger and unknown member of 
the preceding Whereas clauses cover such a situation 
case both parties have been practicing at diff 
or in the same places, such facts should be st 
ilar clauses; or if a present partnership is adn 
third or fourth partner such facts should be set forth 


hitectural partnerships are usually 
hitect taking into his busines 


the proressior1 
i 


erent piaces 


ilarly. In other words, the Whereas clauses or preamble 
should express the present s/a/us quo and intentions of 
the contracting parties. 

Now Tuts INDENTURE WITNESSETH, That in considera 
tion of the mutual confidence of the said parties (and of 
. 


to the said A. 


said C. D. upon the execution of these presents, the re- 


the said sum of $ B. paid by the 
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THE 


ceipt of which sum the said A. b. doth hereby acknowl- 
edge), they, the said A. B. and C. D., do hereby mutually 
covenant and agree to become and be partners in the 


practice, profession and business of architecture, upon 


and subject to the terms, conditions and stipulations ex- 


pressed in the following articles: 
I. The said A. B. 


practice as from the 


and C. D. shall be partners in said 


day of 19 
during their joint lives (or for aterm of 

years), unless the partnership shall be previously termi- 
1ated under the provisions hereinafter contained. 


One of the chief objects in a scheme of partnership to 
be kept in view is that the capital invested in the pro- 
fession should remain intact and realizable in the event 
of dissolution by death or otherwise. In the case of ar- 
chitects the capital is practically synonymous with the 
good will and professional connection, and it is therefore 
very undesirable to introduce any article which may seri- 
ously affect the value of the good will or either partner's 
share in it, should it become necessary to liquidate the 
partnership. Besides this, the commonest objection to 
a partnership is the danger of disagreements bet ween the 
partners, and it therefore should be made practicable for 
either party, at some sacrifice and with reasonable restric- 
tions, to retire from the partnership, should he wish to 
do so.. Bearing these facts in mind, and from general 
experience, it is to be recommended that the term 
of the partnership be made during the joint lives, subject 
to the restrictions which will be mentioned hereafter. 
In this connection it must be remembered that if both or 
all partners desire to dissolve they can do so at any time 
without considering the ways or means afforded by the 
articles signed. 


Il. The practice shall be carried on at 
or at such other place or places as may be 
agreed upon, under the firm name or style of B. & D. 


Although ordinarily architectural partners use a firm 
name containing some or all of the partners’ names, care 
must be taken, if names other than the partners’ are used 
or if the term ‘‘& Co.” is used, to ascertain what the 
State statutes are regarding said use. In some States 
there are penalties connected with the use of certain 
names or words. 

III. The lease, instruments, fixtures, materials, cred- 
its, patents, and all the other effects of said A. B, as 
set forth in the attached schedule marked I., heretofore 
employed and used by him in connection with his archi- 
tectural business at the premises No. ah es 
, Shall be trans- 
ferred to the said partnership and be taken by it at an 
agreed valuation of $ 


Street, in said City of 


(or shall be, at the date 
of the commencement of the partnership, valued by a 
competent assessor), which sum shall be considered as the 
amount of capital brought by said A. B. into said part- 
D. shall, within one month from 
the commencement of the partnership, pay to the said 
A. B. a sum equal to 


nership. (The said C 


of the amount 
of such valuation, and the said lease and articles shall 
thereupon become the property of the partnership. ) 


If the incoming partner pays for his share of the actual 
assets of the old business under this clause, he must dif- 
ferentiate between this payment and the payment here- 
tofore set forth, which would be for the good will of the 
profession. 

The partner possessing the business will probably have 
in his offices and in use in the business, certain personal in- 
struments, books, pictures, etc., the ownership of which 
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he will desire to retain. Due to that fact it has a] 
been found expedient and desirable to list in a sche 
everything which is to gotothe partnership. Thiss 
ule must be full and complete, so that no question 
ever arise upon this subject, which is quite a cor 
source of trouble and disagreement between the part 
It is suggested that a valuation should be placed 
each article, so that if at any time a partner desir 
purchase such article or if either partner should 
retire and desire to take some articles with him, sy 
result could be reached with little or no difficulty o; 
score. ; 


IV. The capital of the partnership shall be take 
mean and consist of the said lease, fixtures, etc., and 
fects enumerated in the last article and listed in th: 
tached schedule as stated therein, and such further st 
and effects as may from time to time be required for 
efficient working of the practice, to be purchased 
the consent of both partners, the cost thereof, and 
such sums of money as may be, from time to time 
quired, for the firm business, to be borne and contril 
by the partners in equal shares (or in the proportions 
which they are to share in the profits, as hereinafter m: 
tioned). The capital is to be employed in the busin 
of the partnership and no part thereof is to be dra 
out by any of the partners, nor shall firm funds be dra 
or used for anything but strictly firm business, witho 
consent of all parties. Said partners shall be at libert 
to draw out of the funds of the firm each month for the 
private expenses the following sums, to wit: A 
ex: ree ae, oe ee ; but 


moneys shall be drawn or paid to either partner with 


its equivalent share being drawn or paid to the ot 
The sums so drawn shall be charged against the partner: 


a4 
respectively; and if at the annual settlement hereinafte: 
provided for, the profits of any partner do not amount 
to the sum so drawn out in that year, he shall be charged 


and must pay interest on the deficiency at the rate of 
percent per annum from that time until such excess shal 
be repaid to the said firm (or he shall repay such det 
ciency with interest at.. percent at once to the firm 

This article considers one of the most serious probler 
in partnerships, namely, the power of the partners 
deal with the partnership funds. In the ordinary art 
cles it is usually provided that if any partner should 
overdraw his account he shall be charged interest upon 
the same. Such a requirement is of little solace t 
partner, who finds that the other partner has drawn ot 
drawing money from the firm and charging hims« 
legal interest when said partner has no funds or prospé¢ 
of being able to re-pay such sums or borrow exce 
from his share of the future profits of the firm. 17 
writer has in mind an architect’s firm where one partne! 
acted as business manager and attended to all of 
accounts, etc., while the other attended solely to the 
chitectural end of the business. The managing partn 
in order to pay unusual personal demands began to | 
row money from the firm, at all times keeping the boo 
properly and charging himself with the amounts draw: 
and at no time withdrawing more money than the fir 
could stand. When the yearly accounting was made 


was found that the borrowing partner had almost $10 
of the firm money, and since he had no personal moné 
or income outside of the firm, the other partner fou: 
himself in a situation where it was questionable as 
when, if ever, he would be able to get and have the 
of his share of the borrowed money. 

After a careful consideration of all probable means a! 
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,void such a situation, it has seemed best t time 
both partners or none at or shall be the same proportion of the 


+ 
s to 
to 





re absolutely payments 
nv partner desires to leave such payment inthe , syments made Sa eee tia 
his accrued prot ts drawing pay iielits nade, aS aclc Lime 

ld be 


fter provided, such action woulk 


interest —- 
interest as r - 
} tl } ione wy the part Ve 


ope r anc 
( eryt nv per nal proresslol 


iS part ot 
| a 
t affect the situation in the least. 


st shall be opened at the 
f rtner ] has an established business some 


in the name of the 


pn. and within seven days from the commence- 





-ship the said A. B. shall deposit the 
and the said C. D. shall deposit the 
to such account, which said account 


vithout the consent of both partners, be at 


1 be less than $ . All moneys 


the partnership Dy € ither partner 


on account ol 
it once deposited to the said partnership account 


ink, and all checks drawn onaccount of the part- 


shall be signed by both partners. 

j all moneys received into a 
as one indirect advantage, in that, if at any time the 
he practice, or any part thereof, 


provision ol paying 
t 
U 





onsider selling t 








ers 
deposit would be regarded by the purchaser as V« 
e independent evidence upon which the premium w‘ yuld 
LS¢ Such banking, moreover, would be of great O 
stance in keeping the accounts of the pra tice and = fessional ; 
1x the division of profits a simple matter. usin a 
he requirement that all checks be signed by both 
ners is unusual and might in some individual cases 
<e some inconvenience. Of course such a method ree 
probably be too cumbersome if there were more “ zi 
two partners. Inthe architectural profession about 
e only payments necessary are the salaries, monthly , 
for rent, materials, etc., and the payments to part- tne 
. ‘This being so, if any partner were to be absent for the 
‘rt time it would be an easy matter for him to sign the t 
or monthly checks in advance. Experience has 
n that the advantages of this requirement greatly wi 
veigh any specific cases of inconvenience, and the 
tection thus afforded each partner and the firm, is 1n 
e with the constant effort in articles of partnership to 
+ anv chances of suspicion between partners, and = 
mize the opportunities where one partner can act nae 
ut knowledge and consent of the other. It might u 
+e mentioned as an advantage that in cases of 
gery it would be more difficult to forge two signatures - 
in one 1e ‘ 
The partners shall be entitled to the net profits ayers 
practice in equal shares (in the following propor- : a 
A. B. per cent; C. D _. percent), and they ne eee 
ar in the same proportion the expenses and losses’ either partner may be negligent at and tha 
sing in the said pra tice. when the losses from su h negligen e considered, the 
a ait aon ‘ a ‘ firm wi have sutterea about ¢ ually Tf! otn tne 
II. Both partners shall employ themselves diligently It does not seem that this presumpti 5 asin 
1e said practice, and neither partner shall engage in it is believed that the etenti n of t clause 
other undertaking or business requiring his personal essential. 
ntion: and in the event of either partner holding or XI. Such assistants and lovees a yf 
ining any appointment or making any pront by con- 46 time be needed for ef cond art bs ed ia 
tation or as an expert, whether directly in connection py mutual agreement oF Cons nt: and, except in the ( 
the said practice or otherwise, the net salary or net of lagrant a nduct, they shall be dismiss: 1 similarly 
from any such appointment or profit from any such 7 a thie j : 
sultation or service as an expert shall be considered Kil, Each partace ma” 2... 
part of the assets of the said partnership. Any unfin- owes er wae = tine Sa a 
1 work or business of either party shall be assigned eres rodent pt 7 Pn es ns Z ye aien i 
ind be completed by, the firm as partnership work, ois 1e partnership, or cea! Whe ee eee 
to the lien of the partner for work already done other purposes than those of the sal" B as 
eupon. Said lien shall be the proportion of the net XIE Regular books of account shall be justly a 
fts on said work or business, less payments made, fully kept of all the business and transactions 0} the 
ch the amount of time spent by the party bears to the partnership, and each of the partners ana tht espt ve 























ibie, et ‘ eaci $1 da O ) en dut y ne 
mtinua e of the irtners it 1 art 1 4 ount 
1 writing sha ide nd en « the st n 
trade ney, a s, credits things belonging to 
and owing to Sa i Of all § othe tters and 
things as are stom ym prehence annual reports 
ind a { aluation a 1 app S¢ ent s i e made or! 
all particulars in ude n h acco t which require and 
are apable of aluatio ind appraisement, and the 
interest of each partne ts ipital and effect . il] 
be ascertained anda balance shee ie out an orre 
ponding entries made s books of account, so that 
I 

the true ondition of the ( rm ma ve thus actually 
known, to the end that the amount of net profits actuall) 
and without contingency earned ma ve from time to 
time credited on said books of a unt to the partners in 
Cc ial sh ires (O I tne rollo ng pr ms V1 to 
\ per cent; to B pe ent In arriving at 
the amounts due upon said balance sheet there shall be 
( larged to the € ense a oO ta expt ces of he bh 
ness and all losses and othe irges icident t Oo! 
necessary to, the carrying on of the yuUSINeSS Eithe 
partner shall be at er to withdraw from the rm at 
any time the whole or any part of his share of a ed 
prohits then as ertained a carrie on his separate 
account Each partnet to be allowe nterest at the 
rate of 5 percent (4 perce per annum upon the amount 
of accrued prohts standing to his redit from time to 
time at eacn larterly ac¢ nt YF on the DOOKS OI the 
firm 

If any one partner is to receive n extra compet 

sation as manager, or commission for the securing of 
business, a provision should be made in the above article 
for the payment of such moneys and the reduction of the 
gross profit by such amount in ascertaining the net or 
dividend profit. This at once raises a very serious 
question as to whetl el! the partne Who Sé res USI 
ness should be given aS a commission a certain per cent 
of the resulting net profits in addition to his share of 
the ordinary profits in the rn In all rofessions it 
has become a custom to grant commissions fo! the secur- 
ing of business. While this is necessa th salaried o1 
other employees, it is a serious question whether such a 
provision is wise as regards partners. | he commis 
sions are large a situation may be created where it would 
be to the advantage of a partner to seek business rather 
than attend to the ar ectural wor ind to the C1 
formance | ontracts ( secured 
Again, if is business inager is al 
lowed comm ree Of jealousy ind trol ] 
between t is created. Careful consideration 
of the sit idy of cases where it ha een 
discussed a recomn 





iSs1ons sn 








tween the partners no comn 

are jointly interested in everything that the partnership 
does and that joint interest should be sufficient to call 
forth each partner’s best efforts in the pat ilar work or 
yvranch of the business entrusted to his care. 

If no fixed amount is required to be kept in the bank 
as provided in Article V., then a provision should be here 
inserted requiring a fixed amount of capital which should 
be retained in the business, and which should be con 
sidered in determining the net or dividend profits If a 


1 
} 


yartner is allowed to borrow money by 





a 


sen 


annual, 








iS here n provided, but that is a matter to aete 
) tne parti ular Casé 
<I\ [f either partner shall desire to dete 

partne ship during the rst year tnereofr, e 4 
liberty so to do, on giving two months’ notice ir 
to the other of his intention, and in such case 

ve the partner giving the notice, he shall on the 
the termination of such notice pay to C. D. the 
s and if C. D. give such notice, A. B. shall at t 
ist mentioned pay to him the sum of $ for 

1 the practi iall at the same time ] 

the value of | n the capital of the pa 
as hereinbefore defined. And in such case C. D 
subject to such restraint upon practicing in or ne 





iforesaid, as is contained in Article XXI\ 
presents. 

Usually within the first year of their relations 
ners ascertain and learn the differences and | 
ties of each other If everything goes smoot 
first year, the chances are good that the partners 
last With this in view and in order to still re 
force of Article I., this power of either partnér to 
during the first year of the partnership is grante 

There is serious diversity of opinion as tot 
which should be paid under this article Son 
that within the first year either partner should be 
to retire, the only requirement being that ea 
shoul | ble receive what he has cont 
towards Others recommend 
condition only works well provided the partner w 








notice to resume the s/az makes some cot 
le sacrifice; for example, if the notice is give1 
vendor, A. b., he should pay to the purchase 
from 10 percent to 30 per cent above the sum he re 
from him, whereas if it is given by C. D. he 
receive back from 10 per cent to 30 per cent less t 
paid and in either event ( D. should be restraine 
conti r to practice in the neighborhood As] 
vell stated, it is usually the man who made a bad 
who desires to withdraw, and why should he be 
ed more than he already has been? On the othe 
he could hardly complain that he went into the | 
ship blindly, or without complete and full knowl 
its terms 

It will be noted that this is the only article 
ing power to determine the partnership, but if 
ner at any time so desires there is no way to ] 

s withdrawal, although the terms and condit 
such withdrawal can be settled and determinse 
larly as they are hereinafter contained in Articles 
and XXIII 


XV. The second party, at any time before th¢ 
nation of the year of the partnership, shall 
on giving to the first party three calendar mont 
vious notice in writing, the option of purchasing af 


f the business, so that his interest may ¢ 


st 


of the first party. The purchase price for such 


share shall be the sum of $ to be paid in 


ti 


the time of the purchase. 


This article should only be used in case t 
C. D., buys less than a one-half 
r to allow him to purchase up to one-half a 


share, and it 





VS 
fai 


he pur 


te 





i 
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-s according to the circumstances. The the one seeking to s¢ the « O ; . 

ase price should be based upon the original valu regards the price it wh 1 the é | ¢ 
i . A , 

and not upon the valuation of the p irtnership have the option of pur hasing. it ould be the sa 

his, because an increase in receiptS May be ol ) AS¢ iS e orig ul pure eS 7 ¢ t ( 
« much or more to the ettorts of the purch iser as ipon th vera’ ‘ f pts fors three eal ‘ 
e of the old partner. An incoming partner will diately preceding the retirement Of « rst f ¢ 
i rine s been tak I y the « irtn¢ Vit i 
































i 1 ] - +11 1 + wralil«w tr “c+ + 
while the vendor will just as naturally try to retain view that the latte could retire at st time in th 
} 1 1 1 +] lat Crataty h3 ial | 1 } | 1 
‘nterest for himself as possible, and t lus the latte! rut e, tnhis arti snoulk ¢ need so as to revent 
endeavors to put off the time of equal joint asso- the new partner [fro Oo powe t ( t 
1s long as possible. One fair method sometimes instead he sho d have the right « gy the senior 
1 1 . } . 5 9 1 ’ 1c 4 - 1, “+? + 
) which obviates this difficulty, 1s to give the partner oO ata t ea 1 ed 1 e vea 
rtner the option of increasing his share to one-| f so ; 5 ; 
i Sc ee a : os. ae XVII In the event of either partner absenting 
time atter a given number of years, or sooner, 1 : 
end of any year it shall be found that the junior ©" from the practice ot coming from any caust 
4 ‘g = 1 2 } el» «+ - ~+ } + + 
1as auring such years done as much WOTkK, as capaclt ited from performing Als fall Share oO WW ¢ 
nted by the fees earned, as the senior partner has therein for more than four entire day anv three c 
+ ] ¢ } * 17 +h } 1, ] Y qa ¢ 
‘ itive calend nonths, he shall ( ed writing 
| Either partner may, on giving to the other six bythe other partnet so to do, provide at s own expense 
.r months’ previous notice in writing, sell his a competent ilified person as S$ ibstitute Provided 
the said practice (at any time after the a s that nothing herein ynit ed sha e take 
: , 19..) [he other partner sha 1, during nply aright é r partner to absent himself to the 
ndency of such notice, be precl ided from giving a neglect of his duties espect of the practice 
’ ; t hi t he} f hitt 1e } 1h re th a 
otl on his own Denali, yuut he shall Nave tne CVI | [In the « ‘ ; 1 ibse eo capa ¢ of 
; I to be de lared in writing not less than three } 
th roe 7 ~S , ‘ = : either partner continuing (ex ept with the written Ct 
1 nonths betore the expiration ol the notice) to sent of the other partner) tor n yre than s nse it ¢ 
tr ' \e rea t t » > T 7 ? t t > not > ‘ - 
as from the date O the € yiration of the notice, wlendar months or for m sre than 10) davs it ut + carey 
f > rtnet retirino Far a «11m 2011 + ‘i 
e of the partner so retiring fora sum equal tO gonsecutive years, or if either p urt sha Y 1e 
he orns nn} 1 receint f 1 214°} chare ‘ s . ° 
the gross annual receipts from sucn lare, as lunati orif either partner shall on ta reach of 
the average for the last three years limInen itely the articles herein contained and on his p tm he observed 
I 
‘nn ewan natinl f 1. matine arsimnce the part . 
o the expiration of such notice, or since the patt and perf yrmed or shall do o G ey invt n vhereby 
5 less than three years; such sum to be paid in the interests of the partnership shall 1 danger of 
the date of purchase. In the case of the remain- eing seriously injured), it sha lhe lawf ‘r the othe 
sPlinino t 11 ntiol . . . 
i declining or f% 1is option SO yartner by notice in writing (such not ii: mee: ant 
yase. the retiring at liberty to \ \ \ . ee ‘ 
La 1e retiring liberty t breach of these articles or misconduct to be ven within 
os a i. wwantioe and ia the capital ‘ 
~ own share in the practice and in the capital toa fourteen davs after the partner giving the notice 
= lifed man. wt shall (but ibiect to the | _ hf * 
\ juallne 1 man, Who snall uit supjyect to Ue knowledge o sul yreach or mis mndu t to eter! ne 
f the re mnine 1 -tner wihict 1 1 - ¢ he 1 1 1 
i Oo the remaining partne r, which 1S not to ve the partnership ut witnout re dice to any remeales ¢ 
Tae sthheld\ } ‘ : ¢ nartnarshin hy ? 
ynably withheld) be admitted to partnership by the partner . gives s tice And irtne1 
‘ “ming Nar +r snbiect hlicvatior 1 with eek) ole tne 
I lining partner, SUDJECt to obligations ana with ship shall he so determin as afores oO ) eason oft 
s similar to those of the retiring partner at tne time a partne! iving suffered his shart tc he ved or of 
nh purchase! shall execute a propel deed of the ba ste of apa 1e la ye dissolved the 
sion binding him to observe the stipulations ind } 
; binding m t th ipulations an Court on account of th cn capacity, absence o 
) ys contained in these nresents, so faras the same miscond of a partner, the ind in every s 1 case the 
ye applicable, and such other provis ons as may be artner thro ete, - apacity, absence : 
iets S 
scary r nroner ft ffec the intentio! herein ex- 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 : 
iry or propel to effect tne intentions herein ex mndu t. bankruptcy or other default the determination 
sed. and any difference as to the form or contents oO! au ae = a, ; 
“ or Q1iSS0O1 1t10n Or Lne yartne Ss ) i V ¢ EC a ¢ 
al - he referred rhitr ' (Provided Saeed ; ; 1 
1 may be referred to arbitration. Provided yall for the purposes of these presents br duaded, to 
s that the said A. B. shall not sell his share 11 — +] a f ind ' oe 
; we ; ; 1 dead as from the date of such detern ition or a l 
+4 »mHntii ¢ .T > awl “oti + he rear +1 + f 
actice until after the expiration O! the yeal tion, and his sha te ct the pra ea 
e partnership and ( D. shall not sell his share gyuch date shall | hd ‘e dealt with as her 
ftar the exrnirati + - > aT f ¢he rt . 1 
ifter the expiration of the year of the part- jnafter provided in the event of the death of a partnet 
ome 36 < ——- nmormner he : lw.itted under ‘ . < a : 
And if a new partner be admitted under the legal personal representatives } f a deceased partne 
' : 944 * 1 all ha + laihnart = 
use, the continuing partner shall not be at liberty peing, if necessary, t ‘ken to mean and include a surviv 
| “4 C = 1 r714% ¢ 4 - : i 2 
is share until after the expiration of two years partner, or his committee, or trustee, as the case may be 
ch ¢ lt ; ‘ If sther 1 +ner chall die | fore : 2 . . . . . 
such admission. f either partner Snali ale petore a . ae CS ae ca the disst +39 © det 
: Prov ica a VAVS la 1 Cds Line Q ) oO l€ ¢ 
<piration of any notice to sell given undet this jnination has beet sed by the sconduct or breach 
1 } 1 hall } iG 4 
. I ( *> Snail De 1d. : +} +) t y yer ) 1 t+ an > 
, such notice la ye VOI of one pal he o yartne sha O a f ) 
o¢2 i a eee al — . 1 bo 1 to purchas s share 
is article changes one of the usual and fundamental s | ae 
of partnership by allowing a partner to sell to This clause deals with severa the serio ! ditt 
ler person. Subject to the restrictions therein alt rections in partnership, as to v ts fe done 
ng such a Sale, it 1s believed that in general the cases of lunacy, misconduct or bank! otcy of a tne 
: ; reached can only be beneficial. and it seems that this provides satisfactory and fai 
eof the difficult questions whicn <« rises, however, 15 method of overcomi! S diff Iti 
ite at which either party 1s to be allowed to seil, 
aturally this should vary, depending upon whethet XIX In the event the | being dete 











Lile JATL 
f oe D. s pur f ( ave the option « 
pur i the are of A. B the m of & 
f in ¢ ‘ ve the artnersh ( ) nal 
iSé I tne t I las [ S ire ( 
the m or Ss and if in the third Car oT the irt 
é ( D. s il | ase I ive the t no I 
‘Sil 5 lare for the I s In e even 
e parti l ) aetermine the death of ( D 
es three yea if ¢ rtr s \. B. shal 
I int F 1 { le Oo t I }7 aSl = ils S are TX 
Te 4 ‘ — 1 1 P 
th of & | ( artners] Snall be f 
TY ed f é eatn o é t eT art é oO ing irte the 
. ] tine t ] yea Or th T) tner t he Slur lO 
end of th I tne pa t Irviving 
art sn pu 5 O lave l ption of renasing’) 
the re oF the deceased partner for a sum <¢ to 
.times the i I e g ) in i receipts from su h 
re rthe th © years iS aS ime itely before t 1¢ 
dat of the partne S leath (Any Optior tO pu cnase 
' tt 
er th 1use Shall be de ire y thes ng part 
t rourteen d l l knowles o of t 
} 2 tale rinar 
Geatn OF His partner! 
Ts 1 - 7 tad r + + ion thas 4 a7 1 rea 
It w e noter { Sa L€ al ( l OT 1S here 
ound to ly, and experience has shoy that this is 
much better practice than mere], vrant 
to Duy, because in the atter case t ep 
deceased are fargely at his mercy. fo; 
‘efusing any pur ser whom the ma 
le ma 5O aeport imse Or misrepre 
that no one would care to Oin hin 
} vould ey ntually tain the share f, 
a rate lp 1s OW € S i loug 
re ly tl en made y the latte 
X the fixing of the pric 
S d, consequence of 
an n be made moder 
fa th: les are written assun 
+1 ? ’ BS aond 1 
a fixed pra tice w 1a Certain cliente e 
partner isa yo inger man Start ing out 
to allow different valuations. ich year u 
the third year of the partnership If, 
rospective partners are older ar t 
= f - Jadot eo 4 
an ¢ la Vaiuation of theit dividual 
will be no difference in the purchase t 
various times Nat Iraliy itis necessary that each case 
should be considered on its Own merits, as circumstances 
may materially alter the amounts vh Should be pa 
able in the event of death 
YW The nr t > } 1] } me +] Nr rt £ 41 
LX ne practice shall become ue property of the 
irviving partne Ss from the date of his na nas ’ ] 
SUrVIVINg irinera re I iat 11S irt 5S death, 
subject to the payment from the Same date of all out- 
roings., Che sury 1g partner shall pay the hase- 
n } writhi+- ne calendar m n+} f 1 } +1 
money in cash WITHIN one Caiendal nonth o “UCN death 
in! > rity approved bv the leo I ner n a7 nt 
uniess security a proved Dy the 1CS ai personal ©presenta 
e 4 1 t- = whee : ' 1 
tives of the aeceased JaTtnet Sail De give n ) the 
surviving partner, in which case the surviving partner 
sha pay the pur nase-money as 0 One-fourth with hone 
ilendar month from his partner's decease and as to the 
emaining three-fourth parts thereof within six, twelve 
t Ll eighteen uendar months respec from sux h 
aa ; : ua 
decease, with nterest at the rate of 4 pe per annum 
on the amount for the time eing outstar 
: 11 1 
not should be 
ent be easy, 
(nat ecutors of 
} ratloht 
tl avallable 
pal ue course: 



































would be possible for t} 








the survivor to 

f within a short time after his partner's death a, 4, 

, 1 Yivor Cannot pay cash or give sat 
sé 'S proper course is to take il 
pé ill provide the ne essary capital. 

rchase of a share o} part of a 
t er these presents shal] not (unl 
w specially provided) in lude any book debt 
partnership oro sither partner. And n the « 
th ' “tr - ] 
weiler partner or any hereafter admitted partne 

‘asing the share or part of the Share in the p; 
the other, the purchasino ‘ 
purchase a ITresp al 
artnership (not in 
290reed is: n r let “, ined hv wal; i na + 
agre ~ pon or determined by valuation a 1d to 
in cash at the time of such pur hase 

VWvrT Te . . ‘ } 

\XII ‘Q Case of any dissolution o the part 
therwise than by effluxion of- time) the su; 
Ontinuing partner shal] pay and liquidate all p rtr 

debts and liabilities and shall, in accordance y 
istomary dealings, get in and collect all book 

the partnership, and shall render an account 

quarterly and at the same times pay the share of t 


1g partner therein t 


VISIONS of th 


lese p 
‘s herein otherwise provided. upon the 
f the partnership a general and final a 
Shall be made and taken of al] the 1 
roperty (other than.the good will and co 
tice), effects, debts and liabilities of 
to the time of the determination there 
noneys, credits. 


property and effect 


», 


after dis harging 


oO 
i 


ts and liabilities of the partnership, be 
1© partners or their representatives in 1 





' Walch they shall at the date of such det 
led to the net profits of the partne 


he share of either part 
taken at 


these presents, the outgoj 


1d or over 


a 
Ciause 


of 


2 partner sl] 
at any time thereafter (or within years fro 
date of su h sale) exercise or Carry on or be dire 
ndirectly interested in exercising or Carrying 
his own account or in partnership with or as assis 
iny other person, the practice, profession or busi; 
architecture at 


atoresaid, 
any place within a radius of miles therefror 


Should the outgoing partner so practice or assis 
other person in practi ing within the limits af, re 
in any way violate this provision, he shall forthwit 
to the remaining or 


r continuing partner the sum of & 


‘or every month or part of a month during yw 
shall violate this provisior l 


nN), aS ascertained and li 


damages and not by way of penalty. 


This article raised at one time a serious questior 


how far you could restrict a person from acting 
sionally or from carrying on business, but the lay 


seems to be almost unanimously sett] 
by 


v2 agreement preclude himself from doing 
hin a certain territory. In ord 
‘actice it would seem generally suffi 
ing partner within the 

hip has 


ed that a per 


certain t] 
inary archite 

y cient to 
city or town in whi 
had its principal place of b 


itzo 


nership 






































cases where such restriction 


eed to be enlarged. Such clauses are not espe 
favor with the architectural practice to-day on 
t of the fact that an architect has his personal 





i 
eal with him under all circum- 
; whether he is alone, in a partnership, or in a 
he other hand, a selling of the busi 





11 1 


; 
1e selling of the good wil 


nturn an introduction of one’s own friends and 
ts upon the theory that the purchaser is capable 
} I | 


With this con 


there should be no serious 


seller. 





Any notice to be given to a partner or his 
: esentatives under the provisions of these presents 
e deemed to have been sufficiently given if handed 


partner or addressed to him or to his executors 
sent by registered letter to his last known addre Ss, 
led or sent to any one of his executors or admin- 
tors or his committee or trustee, as the case may be. 


VI. Either of the parties hereto shall, at the re- 
pense of the other, execute any papers 
do any deeds and things reasonably necessary to 
out the provisions of these presents or to render 
me more easy ol enforcement. 

is isa mostimportant article, because notwithstand- 
1e partners are, there are bound to 
uring the carrying on of t 
ess or ata time of dissolution or of retirement. 
such situation arises where, after dissolution or 
led that the continuing partner 
» of the firm name. 4 
er a severe penalty the consent by the 


ne partner, to such use and since such consent should 
} 
I 


1 


rement, 1t was inten< 





Many state st 


1 1 
} } 


ye safe, it could be secured pursuant to 
asa 


St 
S- 


ause. 
VII. If during the continuance of the partnershi 
ny time afterwards, any dispute, difference or ques 


shall arise between the partners or any of their 


yn 


sentatives touching the partnership or the account 
transactions thereof, or the dissolution or winding 


ereof, or the construction, meaning or effect of 








S presents or anytnh herein contained, or as to 
walnatian herein nr led for r the richt on tie. 
aluation herein provided for, or the rights or lia 


5 


t f the partners or their representatives under 


se presents, or otherwise in relation to the premises, 
1 dispute or difference shall be and hereby 
erred to the arbitration and final decision of 


or, in the event of his death or unwilling- 


e 
s or inability to act, of , or in the 
t of his death or unwillingness or inability to act, 


‘son to be appointed on the request of eit 





Secretary for the time being of the Ameri 


ite of Architects, and the award of such arbitrator 


be final and binding upon both parties. Upon 


ry or any such reference the costs of and incidental 
he reference and award respectively shall be in the 
retion of the arbitrator, who may determine the 
thereof or direct the same to be taxed as between 


1 17 
il 


parties, and sha 1 


be borne by whom, and to whom and 


ot 
LAL 


manner the same shall be borne and paid. 


he above clause affords the usual appeal to arbitra 


, n which is so common to-day in all contracts. If the 

irtners entering into partnership live in or near Chi- 
probable that they will 
tration clause provided by the Chicago Architects’ 


is desire to use the 








BRICKBUILDE 


R. 








Business Associatio1 ( e t 
the arbitrato1 the President A 
Association apparently Ss es she 
committee, and it seems reasor1 that w 
dons ythne a cects  » avo W € 
those other arge col e! il ters 
who are interestec 1th est ( t 
legal rorce ind effect are reterre i 
lause and dis $s10ns thet I U1 
in Society of Civ Engineers, V« ee. 
under the title, Agreeme Bu ( 
If there are more lal tne 
a estions, d ere es ( S te é \\ 
ners arising in the business, management 
+} " ,} + | } 
the abdove ar;rticie Sl! € or ¢ Oa 
determination of the mayority 11 ¢ O 
final and conclusive on the others, allow 
an arbitration under certai lit S 
providing the differences are serious « 
suc irbitratio 
XXVITI Ina ises where buil r of 
at ns, repairs, et ire to e ( to 
of B. and D., architects, it is agreed that 
quire the satisfaction only of the tne 
work in ¢ whose pers¢ decisio1 
and binding upon t irtner vithout 
roval of the other partner 
[his article deals with one of the most se 
questions raised in architect irtne¢ 
the writer doubts its additional le ey re 
hoped that may aid a very troublesome 
writer has never seen any h clause and 
he knows, purely a creation of his own 
illy a uuilding agreements in the | 
require the work to be done to the satisf 
chitects When the rchitect é t 


IN \ f Nt \\ 
hereunto set the 
above written 
In the presence 

While these 
l *h ionger 
many clauses Ww 
are common and 
calls attention t 


} 
) 
TOT 
+ 





e ] 
ius 
1 
sed 
lave 
} n 
1 tT 
O 























agreeme 


THE 


mind e., power in the majority 
f ent ma irtne ilter ni 
é to SSO e the rtners Dp at 
egarding the same; power to 
> I 

, t the tnership: powet1 
ne partne t sic the r? OT 
ecessary L] 5, ett 1 Case al 

7s net } f > rino 
\ i \ € ad © € i Lit a 
sentatives of the deceased irt 
Option t ell the deceased: part 
eTsS ) . ns 

il \ e complete vithout some 
relations of the separate partners 
m t people to-day consider the 
1 separate entity fro the part 
the ) ness reiations, yet it 1s 
ere occasions when the in- 
I . olecte lake a spe 

adDLy One Of the most common in 











n goes to C. D. and says, 
t and you pay yourself your share 
9 that the partners share equally 
art p check to himself fo1 
ness of X. to the I is canceled 
it n would seem to be fall e- 
tas matter orf fact D nr 
leal The firm lost not only the 
t the full account of the 81,00 


een equally 


I 








and C. D., so that under these 
ined $250 and C. D. lost the same 
tir method of 
s rathe ould hardly 
S a regula! oKKeeper, yet it 
d be in the future This is 
re which a shrewd partner might 
or unthinking one. Such a sit 
t the dealings must be made by 
rm and not between the partners 





t [This is the rule at common 
a few State Statutes legalizing the 
to impress pon prospective 





vhat are ¢ ed the debts of the 
a <4 err 
irtners; and each individual 
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Competition for a Small 


Brick House. 


REPORT OF THE JURY OF AWARD 


t 
the vast majority of competitions for low priced F 
held within the past few years apparently no att 
had been paid to the condition as to cost, wherea 

LCTICE n houses of this class it is a vital factor 





limit set bein 


ghee —, 2 1 
prospective yullader oO a moa 











After consideration $5.00 was agreed upon as a 
price per square foot, though it was recognized asr 
low fo il in the immediate vicinity of the 

ties This set a limit of 800 square feet to the a 
ble area. While thi simplif ed the work of the 
I ynsidering the three hundred and twelve des 
submitted, they were disappointed in the large 
which were necessarily ruled out of competition; ne 
t sss it was felt that after this test the best de 
remained for further consideration. The problem ne 
sarily demanded great simplicity both in plan and el ; 


y 
tion and its solution a careful discrimination as to 


1d } + } 1 + 1 } 

should, and what should not be included ina hous 
class. “The conditions of the program mad 
of secondary consideration; their practicability ar 





steadily ke} 


arrangement nowever 


A very able and charming « 


oe le itil sical Tam. tar 
rood details, a design which would be most inter 
: — r 1 he 1 . 
if exe e [he plan is one of the best arrange 
effective of those submitted. 


and characteristi 


type which would depend fo 


tiveness texture of bri 


oelyv n the 
geiy on tne 


method of laying. The cornice is unfortunately v 


The however is excellent and the design one, o1 


] n 
lan g 


which gives the greatest promise of being 


within the appropriation. 














htforward design 


While 


has been sacrificed by the method of roofing the ¢ 








the se 





in economy is justified by the results on the exte1 i 
The second floor would be improved if there were but 
room over the living room —three bed rooms being 
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THE BRICKBVILDER COMP’ 





ETITION FOR A BRICK Ri ¢ 

r HOVSE TO COST $400082 Recs 
= 4 +A} 

.f > f \ 5 WA 


FOURTH PRIZE DESIGN. 


: Cit Submitted by A. R. Nadel, Boston, Ma 
THE BRICKBUILDER COMPETITION FOR A SMALL BRICK HOUSE. 
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FIRST MENTION I . 
Submitted by C. Edward Arnemann, Weehawken, N. J Submitted by D. D. Bar W. A. Neate, B M 







DESIGN. 











oy rope 


ey tl 


[ s ; 
| 
| 
L 


= Ay 





rHIRD MENTION DESIGN, Submitted by ¢ rles F. Hoge N. ¥ 





THE BRICKBUILDER TITION FOR A SMALL BRICK HOUSE 





COMPE 








FOURTH MENTION 
Submitted Albert G. Hopkir 
that could reasonably be 


required in a house of this 


character. 
FourtH Prize. A design 
rather reminiscent of Eng- 
lish which 
would probably be even 


work and one 
more interesting in execu- 
tion than in the drawing. 

First Mention. A good 
brick design which is in- 
jured by the large scale of 
the openings in the stair 
bay, while the composition 
is hurt by the importance 
given to the entrance gate. 

Seconp Mention. An in- 
teresting and unusual plan. 
The garden elevation is the 
simpler and the better of 
the two given. 

Tuirp Mention. A very 
interesting treatment beau- 
The de- 
tails are good but would 
add materially to the cost 
of construction. 


tifully presented. 


THE 


DESIG 


BRICKBUILDER. 


N. FIFTH 
Boston 





SIXTH MENTION DESIGN, 


Submitted by Howard A. Goodspeed, Boston, Mass. 


Mass Submitted by Cl 


arles S. Sx 





MENTION 


} 





DESIGN. 
neider, Cleveland, O1 
FourTH Mention. A 

sign which on account of its 
great simplicity is a good 
solution of the 
one which would again de 
pend largely for its effect 
on the kind of brick 
and method of laying 


problen 


wo! lL 


FirtH Mention. This 
design was felt to be rathe1 
too broken 
in the 


requisite for a 


much up and 


lacking simplicity 
house 
this class, though interest 
ing in its effect. 

SixtH Mention. T! 
design is the most pict 
esque of all the desig 
considered. It how 
ever, hardly fitted to 
carried out entirely 
brick. 


is, 


BENNO JANSSEN, 
K. 


FREDERICK A. RUSSE 


JONES, 


HowarRD 





Frank E. RuTAN, 





ALBERT H. SPanrR, 


Jury of Awa 






















ASONIC TEMPLE, COLORADO SPRINGS, 
COLORADO, P tares 90, 91. 
N EGYPTIAN character has been observed through- 
. out this entire building. The 
in buff brick, with trimmings of terra cotta, the 


external walls are 


of which is brought into harmony with the tone 
e brick. The interior of the lodge room is exe- 
in plaster with a general tone corresponding to 
weathered Caen stone. The capitals of the col- 
; together with the other enriching details are picked 
n the characteristic colors of Egyptian work as 
plified in former records of this style which have 


arefully studied. In the center of the east wall is 


PEDIMENT OF 


MADISON SQUARE 


Showing new panel exec 


1 lin } 
ted in pols 
| ited poly 





nple of Luxor at sunrise. 
ns indicate clearly the accommodations 


ie building cost $7.44 per square foot of area covered, 


17% cents per cubic foot. 


ing this Temple have been copyrighted by the Colo- 


) Springs Masonic Building Society. 


[Ee IMPROVEMENT OF 
SALT LAKE 


WIDE 
CIT. 


: a standard width of residence streets in Salt Lake 
City is 132 feet from lot line to lot line, and 60 to 


feet from curb to curb. 





THE BRICKBUILDER. 


PRESBYTERIAN 


oil painting representing a restored version of the 
The first and second floor 
provided. 


The photos used in illus- 


STREETS IN 


As a result, the cost of pav- 


Editorial Comment and Miscellany. 


ing in the usual manner is an excessive burden on the 
abutting property. The volume and character of traffic 
in the residence sections also is such that there is no 
need for the width of pavement provided when the space 
between the curb lines is entirely improved To meet 


this situation, Mr. L. C. Kelsey, formerly C 
of Salt Lake City, 

residence streets into two roadways with a parked space 
at the middle. 


200 feet. 


adopted a scheme for dividing the 


The two roadways are connected every 


The roadways are each 24 feet wide and are sloped 
from the parked space toward the curb and gutter alon 
both sides of the street. The parked space along the 


center is retained by a continuous curb, extending 6 inches 





CHURCH, NEW YORK CITY. 
otta by the Atlantic Terra Cotta ( 

above the surface of the pavement. The 
the two parallel curbs 


along the sides of the parking is 
filled to the top of these curbs and carefully maintained 


The 


tially by the property owners alon; 


as a lawn. cost of this maintenance is borne par 


and partially by the city 


‘ 1] 1 f . ; tr haw } > 117 
eight blocks of residence streets have been 


In all, 
proved in this manner during the last three or four years 
The appearance of the streets on which the parking ha 


I 
been placed is so greatly improved as to enhance cot 
bl 


siderably the abutting property. The latter bears the 
expense of the improvement, except at the street inter- 


sections, which are paid for by the city Engineering 
Record, 


THE 


“I 
w 


CLEANING BRICK FRONTS 


’ EXPERT in the sand-blasting 
d trade who has operated on many 
buildings, on 


being asked as to the 


efficiency of the sand-blast upon soiled 


brickwork, said that he 


could not ad- 
brick 


When used 


vise it except when the were 


extremely hard. against 


stone the blast does not remove the 


only 
of 


face, he said, ‘* 


But 
not extremely 


be different 


original y the 
brick, 


the result might 


grime.’ in the case 


y hard, 
The force with which sharp sand 
can be 


driven through a 
If 


stone in 


fine nozzle is 


very great permitted it would 


quickly cut a In the 


case of granite, marble and cut stone 


two. 


the skilful operator preserves the 
original face of the block, but he 
cannot guarantee to do so with re- 
spect to all sorts of front brick. He 
advises cleaning front brick with acid 
instead of sand-blasting. The same 
opinion seems to be held abroad. 


BRICKBUILDE 
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against fire. The school | 


Oar 
just been considering the advisa 
of abandoning the private com 
and having the city itself assun 


risk. Many of the largest pr 
owners favored this course: 


board voted three to two 


continuing the insurance t 


of 
amount of forty per cent of th 
praised value of the buildings. 
minority favored abandonment 
insurance without compromise 
they have on their side the prin 
which is the buttress of the ins 
business. A fire insurance con 

is but an association of persons 1 
tained to distribute among all o! 

the chance losses to which all a1 
posed, but which actually fall 

few; and so a City, carrying its 
insurance on public buildings, 
tually an association for distrib f 
among all citizens the chance | 
caused by fire of acomparatively si 
fraction of their common property) 


The cleaning of brick fronts was the THE REC INSTRUCTIC N " 
interesting subject of a paper recently DETAIL BY HOPPIN & KOEN, THE ERECHTHEION. 

read before the German Association ne ee JITHIN the last few years a 
of Brick and Terra Cotta Manufac- ee ee eee ne eee W partial reconstruction of the 
turers. The author protested against the use of sand- 


blast or other method by which the original face of the 
brick would be taken away, saying 

‘* When the blast is used, and the the brick 
taken off, the cleaned front will show a good appearance 


only for a short time, as the brick with the original face 


face of 


removed will be very much more porous than before, and 


absorb dirt more readily. The use of steel brushes is 
job. The 
best method is cleaning the brick fronts with a solution 
of muriatic acid. 


also very bad, and will not give a first-class 


The strength of the solution can be 


made tol in 12. When this solution is too strong for 
the brick, acetic acid 
should be used. <A good 
soap solution will, as a 
rule, take off all thick 
dirt, and the cleaning 


with acid solution can 


then be done easily.” 


ance upon its school build- 


ES MOINES has 
been carrying insur- 


ings at a premium cost of 


about $5,000 per year for 





Erechtheion, on the Acropolis at Athens, has been in pr 
ress. An elaborate study of the stones strewn around the 
building, a sorting-out of them, and the replacement of 
them, one by one, in the walls of the fabric, has produced 
an astonishing result. It has rendered necessary a consi 
erable readjustment of previous conceptions with rega 
to the original form and character of the Erechtheion. 
The technical direction of the reconstruction has beer 
in the hands of M. Balanos, the architect and engineer 
attached to the Ministry of Education. The north pot 
tico has been restored, the west wall built up, and the 
celebrated caryatid porch on the south front renovated 
The original cornice 
architrave blocks of the 
south porch have been r¢ 
stored, as well 


as Ifrag 


ments of the podi 





while, of the caryatid { 
ures, 





the 
entrance is chiefly a rest: 


one next tl! 
ation, in marble, made 
1846, when the portico w 
in danger of falling, 
another is a terra-cot 
copy intended to rep! 





a period of ten years. the one removed in 15 

Within this time the fire The Archttecturai 

losses to the companies view, London. 

have been but $1,400. 

Meantime the school (7 of the novel ! 

buildings have been tures included i: 
s ‘ . : ° DETAIL OF CORNER ENTRANCE TO BANK BUILDING. b a. aS eee 

greatly improved in the Siasiiiien r ea Eg tN splendid array of Japa 

matter of protection D Owen & Goldstein, Architect exhibits that will be : 















































BRICK 


year, at the 


white An <¢ cry 

City, Lon- vas aised ind 
Eng.), fa- the work was S 
exposition pender vhile in 
will be an in I as eld 
nse model of It was found that 
entire city of y prolonged soak 
._ the Venice in 1 water the 
an, which salt was removed 
yntain the Ihe shaf hich 


eproductions 


me 300,000 four months ago, 


and hun- 


is composed of an 
of bridges, inner and an oute1 
model of the shaft, between 
tiful temple 


hiba Park, 


which mounts the 


inclined plane 








“T°HE oldest walls of the oute 
temple inthe = —_ shaft are 6 feet 
so far dis- ENTRANCE TO CLEVELAND BASEBALL PARK, CLEVELAND, OHIO, thick The in- 

ered, says an aati — clined plane is 1 


lange, has been unearthed by excavators at Bisya, in by 36 windows. In the new tower the shafts are bound 
entral Babylonia. The walls of the tower were first un- together by iron rods, and the pilasters at the angles of 

ered and the summit cleared. The first inscription on the inner shaft are similarly united 

surface was on a brick stamped ; 
vith the name Dungi, which goes | BUILDING OPERATIONS FOR 
ack to 2750 z.c. A Jittle lower ap- JUNE 
( y" FICIAL reports from forty-five 

cities throughout the country 


y 


peared a crumbled piece of gold with 
name Param Sim, who lived in 


c. Just below were large : : , 
ae compiled by 7he American ( 
sjuare bricks peculiar to the reign of See 
; tractor, New York, show a gain of 
Sargon, 3800 B.c., who was probably : 
the first Semitic king of Babylon. A 


large platform was discovered 2% 


2 per cent in the aggregate, in build 
ing operations as compared with 
June, 1909. Seventeen cities show a 


loss of from 1 to 64 per cent, and 


yards below the surface, which was 
constructed of peculiar convex bricks 


: ; nes a twenty-eight show a gain of from 
such as were used in building 4500 z.c. a Tho 

to 264 per cent. The cities scoring 
again of 50 per cent or over are: At 
THE VENICE CAMPANILE. lanta, 67; Birmingham, 54; Cincinnati, 
61; Denver, 67; Detroit, 109; Hart 
ford, 115; Little Rock, 118; Manches- 
ter, 63; Memphis, 70; New Haven. 
169; Oklahoma City, 264; Portland, 


Ore., 83; Scranton, 72; Syracuse, 53 


& WAS hoped that the old Cam- 
panile of St. Mark’s at Venice, 
h collapsed on July 14, 1902, after 

n existence of 1,014 years, would have 
been completely replaced by Easter of 
he present year. There was, how- 
ever, no possibility of the work being 
nished at that time, but it is con- 

lently expected that the bell of 

St. Marco will again ring out on 
St. Mark’s Day, April 25, 1911. The 
ntention is to reproduce the old 
er as faithfully as possible, and 


A GOOD WORD FOR BRICKS. 
N UNCOVERING the fine stone 


bridge over the moat at Hampton 
Court Palace, England, some interest- 
ing discoveries have been made. In 
the wall of the north wing two large 
archways have been revealed, evi- 
that object in view the bricks, 
hich there are about one million, 
been specially selected and laid. 
bricks are each 12 inches long, 


dently designed to bring the water 
into the moat; and on the south side 
have been found some curious brick 


steps leading by an archway into the 
hes wide, and 3 inches deep. 





moat from asubterranean way. There 
clay is twice mixed to secure piecemeal is much which points to the waters of 
ogeneity. These bricks contain STORE BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO. the moat having been utilized to flush 
t, which threatens to turn the tower Bohnard & Parsson, Architect the vast system of arterial drainage 
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lich was one of the 
main features of this 
palace The brick 


, f 
WOTK OT 


both the moat 


11 


wall and the main 
building, though 
buried for two hun- 
dred years, has mostly 
been found in as satis- 
factory a state as the 
stonework of the 
bridge. Where it was 
otherwise, it has been 
( arefully pat hed with 
the old Tudor bricks. 


Tens of thousands of 
these unrivaled for 
their texture and 


their varied tones of 


rich color, extending 
from dark purples 
and crimsons to 


bright rose-— have 


been collected from the dédris 


restoration. 
THE 


DR. 


NEW PEDIMENT PANEL IN 
PARKHURST’S MADISON 
SOUARE CHURCH. 

( VERSHADOWED by the 


office building in the 


highest 
world, sur- 
“71 led by lern Leone _ : ated 
rounded by modern skyscrapers, situatec 


near one of the busiest, most varied, and 


interesting districts in New York, one 
cannot fail to notice and consider the 


Madison Square Church. 

Undoubtedly, in designing this church, 
McKim, Mead and White, 
deliberately set out to 


the architects, 
make it fitting 
and harmonious for a church, yet unique 
enough to command attention in a com- 
mercial district, rather than to fade 
insignificantly into the background by 
conforming strictly to 
convention. 

The difficulties of the 
problem were enhanced 
doubly by the facts that 


size must be insignifi- 


cant in comparision 
with the buildings 
which were, or would 


be, erected in the im- 


mediate 


vicinity, and 


that open space to set 
off the church by con- 
trast was entirely lack- 
ing. Brilliance and 
variety of color, com- 
bined with unique 
design, solved the 
problem. 


Polychrome Terra 


and put aside for the 


{[E BRICKBUILDER. 


HIGH SCHOOL, WATERTOWN, N.Y. 








Cotta wasimme 
chosen for all t] 
ored features, 
the exception of 
green marble col 
It was, in fact, the 
material in whi 
desired result c 
obtained in a 


artistic, solid 
not too mass 
way. Terra cott 


mitted the defin 
various membe1 
ornament in dif 
colors on one 


and so maintain 


solid impression 
essary in a stru 
material. Paint 
course, was out 
question. Ce 


stone or marb] 


impracticable because the natural colors do not 


with enough tone and life, and combi 





DETAIL BY 
& WICKENHOEFER, 
ARCHITECTS. 

Made by Conkling-Armstrot 


Terra Cotta Compar 


CROW, LEWIS 


mosaic effect. 
The use of 


excess of caution, was used. 


the colors would necessitate very s1 
pieces and consequently an undesirabl 


Architectural Terra 

was in no sense an experiment, but it was 
the first important instance of the 
Polychrome Terra Cotta in this count: 
In fact, colored faience had been pra 
cally a lost art since the days of the Le 
Robbias and was just beginning to br 
vived at the time the church was er¢ 

For that reason, what to-day seems 


The co 


were not applied boldly enough, and 

up and divided by the ornament gave 
from any distance but little more eff 
than monotone. 


Fortunately, the dor 


nant feature, the pediment, was left 


WOODLAWN CHURCH, CHICAGO, ILL. 


} 






German tile made by the Ludow Celadon Con 








blank 
spring, when the ra 


wall until 


development of 
chrome Terra Cott: 
given its first impet 
by its use on the min 
members of the chur 
enabled the at 
tects to use it for t 








pediment in what 
undoubtedly the 
The result is t 





way. 
the whole schemé 
unified and emphas! 
and the building 
attained a distinct 
distinctive charact« 
unique, but ecclesiast 
Worship at the Sh: 
of Truth is the su! 







































THE 





e sculptured panel. The central 
re is naturally the universal 
stian symbol, the Cross, in gold. 
hip is typified by the angels on 

side, one bearing a lyre and 
‘ther a scroll with the inscrip- 
The 


the 


Gloria in Excelsts Deo.” 
ory is completed by 


ino 
Is 


figures, symbolizing the 
h asa Shepherd and the Church 
tant. 
design is by Harry Siddons 
and the 
Weinman. 


modeling by 
The figures 


bray 
ph A. 
in bold relief, dull white against 
The 
tis brightened by a light Sienna 
The 


are in 


ickground of light blue. 


kground for the cross. 
ss itself, and the 
d leaf: the white, blue, and Sienna 


stars, 


the terra cotta glazes and slips. 


Altogether, the result is interest- 


and attractive—a decided relief to the 


, too used to dull monotony in architecture. 
OHN H. 


linoleum. 


[he increasing interest and use of linoleum as floor 


ring on cement foundation, render the 


se tests interesting in connection with buildings for 


boratories, medical institutions, etc. 


A strip of linoleum was submitted to the action of the 
following acids, both concentrated and dilute: Nitric, 
H2SO4, hydrochloric, HCL, Acetic 
HCL. 


H NOs, 
aqua 


sulphuric, 
of nitric 
The acids were left on between one and a half 
ind two hours, and then washed off. In all 
instances the effect appeared to be entirely on 


requa, a combination 


the surface, and in some instances hardly 
without discoloration. 

Three samples were then submitted to an 
acid bath of seventy-two hours in three differ- 
ent acids. In one case only, that of nitric 

d, was the fabric eaten. 

They also have under way tests of the prod- 


+ 


ct of a number of manufacturers, to disccver 
the compound which will give the maximum 
' wearing value with the minimum of stretch. 
some of the linoleums that are now on the 
arket, while apparently up to standard in 

kness and density, even when laid by most 
proved methods and skilled workmen, con- 
nue to stretch. 


+ 


This is an important feature, 
lone deserving the attention of architects 
builders. 


IN GENERAL. 


Twenty-eight sets of drawings submitted 
ompetition for the Oakland, Cal., City Hall 
ere exhibited during the month under the 
spices of the San Francisco Architectural 
ib in the Mechanics Institute Building at 








DETAII 


and 
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BY 


ARCHITECTS. 
Ter . 


American 


PRAY & SONS CO., of Boston have just 
completed tests to determine the action of acids upon 


results 





A. 


Made by the Winkle 
Terra Cotta Company 


San Francisco. The fol 


lowing 

awards were made in the competi 
tion: 

First prize design, Palmer & 


Hornbostel, New York City; honor 

ary prize, Cass Gilbert, New York 
City; second prize designs, Bakewell 
& Brown, San Francisco; Arnold W. 
Brunner, New York City; Delano 
& Aldrich, New York City; . 
Freedlander, New York City 

George W. Kelham, San Francisc 

H. Van Buren Magonigle, New York 
City; Frederick H. 
Francisco; Rankin, Kellogg & Crane, 


Meyer, San 


Philadelphia; Ward & Blohme, San 
Francisco; York & New 


York City 


pawyel 


FRANKLIN & AYRES, 


the 
Pee ae 
Southern 


Members of 
Chapter A. I. 
and the Pennsylvania 
Chapter held its annual outing during June at Princeton, 
a 


new work which is being carried on at the 


Philadelphia 


Square Club, 
a Cotta Compi Makers 


the especial object being an inspection of the 
University 
Mr. Frank Miles Day accompanied the party and ex 
plained the work in progress and proposed. 


The Annual Report of the Schoolhouse Department 
of forthe City of Boston for the year ending February 1, 
1910, has just been published. 


The Year Book of the Rhode Island Chapter of the 


American Institute of Architects which is just at hand 


contains a large number of illustrations of new work 


which has been executed by the architects of Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
Peuckert & Wunder, architects and engi 


Kurt W. 
Phila- 


neers, are successors to the firm of 


Peuckert, offices 310 Chestnut street, 


delphia, Pa. 


ie Flood Walker and H. A. Reuter have 
associated for the practice of architecture, 
with offices in the Frost Building, San An 


tonio, Texas. 


Will S. Aldrich, a graduate of Massachusetts 
Institute of the 


Rotch Traveling Scholarship and also for a 


Technology, and winner of 
number of years connected with Mckim, Mead 
& White has formed a partnership with E. J. 
Eckel, F. A. I. Eckel of 


St. Joseph, Mo., under the firm name of Eckel 


A., and George R 


& Aldrich. The firm has taken offices in the 
Corby-Forsee Building. 
The Atlantic Terra Cotta Company will 
DETAIL BY furnish the architectural terra cotta for the 


re ,ROVES P : : : . ‘ 
slice ’ following new buildings: Parochial School and 
ARCHITECT. ei 

Convent, Brooklyn, N. Y., George H. Streeton, 
architect; Station for the Philadelphia and 





MAIN ENTRANCE TO DEMAREST BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 


Execute 4 i . ho tare ++ vy New York Ar tectur Terra 


Reading Railroad, Columbia 
William a large amount of poly- 
chrome terra cotta for the new High School Building at 
Norfolk, Va., 


ing 


avenue, Philadelphia, 


Hunter, architect; 


Neff & Thompson, architects; Engineer- 
suilding for the University of Cincinnati, Garber & 


Woodward and Tietig & Lee, associated, architects. 


The Western Brick Company of Danville, Ill., has pur- 
chased the plant of the Selby Brick Works at Danville, 
and will remodel the plant for the especial purpose of 
making dark colored, medium priced facing brick 
glazed and matt-finish. 


with 


A series of waterproofing tests covering a period of 
several years have been made onthe North German- 
Lloyd docks at Hoboken, and of all the materials used in 
the experiments Cabot’s Waterproofing compound was 
found to most efficient. 


be the Work has now begun 


upon waterproofing all of the brickwork with Cabot’s 
material. 

Gladding, McBean & Co., San Francisco, have just 
issued an unusually attractive catalogue, illustrating and 
describing the full line of burnt clay wares which the 
Company manufactures. 


NEW BOOK. 


EsTIMATING THE Cost or BuILDINGs with important 


chapters on estimating the cost of building alterations, 
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and on system in the execution of building cont 
A systematic treatise on factors of cost and superint 
ence, with working citations. By Arthur W. 
Building Estimator and Superintendent. Illust 
New York, David Williams Company. 





UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
FOUR YEAR COURSE. (Degree B.S. in Arch.) Architectura 


neering may be taken in lieu of advanced design, etc. 


GRADUATE YEAR. (Degree M.S. in Arch.) Allowing spe 


tion in design or in architectural engineering, etc. 


SPECIAL COURSE OF TWO YEARS. (Certificate.) For 


“ 
draftsmen ; affording option in architectural engineering. 


ADVANCED STANDING granted to college graduates and 


othe 
required work completed elsewhere. 


SUMMER SCHOOL in architecture, offering complete group of 


nical subjects, affords advanced standing in regular and 


courses. Special circular. 
FULL INFORMATION may be secured through application 
Dean of The College Department, Dr. GEORGE E. FIs! 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 





“SPECIFICATION BLANKS,” by T. Robert Wieg: 
architect (formerly with F. E. Kidder). 
of buildings, each trade separate. 
25 cents. 


Forms for all class 
Complete set, 44 pa; 
Reduction on quantities. Sample page uy 


request. 628-14th street, Denver, Colo. 





ARCHITECTS AND DRAFTSMEN—1 


REGISTER 

SISTANTS FOR THE ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION EXCLUSIV! 
IN AND FOR ANY PART OF THE UNITED STATES. HAVE CA 
FOR HELP CONTINUALLY FROM THE BEST OF OFFICES IN 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY, MY LIST CONSISTS OF THE 

EST GRADE TECHNICAL MEN. NO REGISTRATION FEE A 
REASONABLE TERMS. IF YOU ARE NEEDING HELP OR SE 
ING A GOOD POSITION, WRITE ME. LEO A. PEREIRA 


218 La SALLE StT., CuHIcaco. 


Long Distance Tel., Franklir 


LINOLEUM 


SECURED BY CEM 
TO EITHER WOO 
OR CEMENT FLO 


Ideal Floor Coverings for Public 
} 





‘ 


EN 
DE 
OR 


wma 


Buildings. Elastic, Noiseless 
and practically indestructible. It is in use on Battleships 
cemented to steel decks in the United States, English an 
German Navies ; should be placed on floors under pressure, a 

best results can only be obtained by employing skilled workmer 


The quality of our work has passed the inspection of the Unite 
States Government and numerous Architects and Builders 


The Franklin Union Building in Boston, R. Clipston Sturgis 
Architect, is a sample of our work, and we have contracts for 
the North Dakota, the largest Battleship in the United States 
Navy; the extensions of the Suffolk County Court House 
3oston, George A. Clough, Architect; and the Registry 
Blackall, Architect 


Deeds, Salem, Mass., C. H 
We solicit inquiries and correspondence. 
i kt 


JOHN H. PRAY & SONS COMPANY | 


646-658 WASHINGTON STREET, Opp. Boylston Street 


BOSTON : : : : : : : : : MASS. 
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OUSE AT BRYN MAWR, PA 
DUHRING, Okie & ZIEGLER. ARCHITECTS 
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PLAN OF STABLE. 


HOUSE AT BRYN MAWR, PA. 
DUHRING, Okie & ZIEGLER, ARCHITECTS. 
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INTERIOR VieWS. 


MASONIC TEMPLE, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
MACLAREN & THOMAS, ARCHITECTS. 
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HOUSE AT ROWLEY, MASS 
Wituiam G. RANTOUL, ARCHITECT. 
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HOUSE AT WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 
ALBERT KAHN, ARCHITECT, ERNEST WILBY, ASSOCIATED 





